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INDIANS RALLY AGAINST ABANDONMENT 


Protests against the current drive to destroy their status as Indians are pouring in 
to us from tribe after tribe. February 25-28 saw the largest gathering of Indians ever 
to appear in Washington, representing tribes of 21 states and Alaska, come together to 
speak out against a ruinous policy. 


The immediate threat, which the Indians are opposing with a single voice, is the 
first installment in the "termination" program of Congress and the Interior Department 
for all Indians, which would arbitrarily declare sixty thousand Indians in a dozen 
states to be in effect no longer Indians, and abandon them completely. 


The program is not, as its sponsors claim, new, nor will it "free" any Indians, It 
is as old as the discredited notion that determined policy in earlier times -- that 
Indians should stop being Indian, and that if they don't, they should be made non-Indians 
forcibly. Detribalization and forced assimilation were promoted by the government for a 
hundred years before the 1930's; they resulted only in demoralizing the Indians and mak- 
ing them into public charges by thousands. 


Now this old failure is trotted out as a "new" policy. ‘This time, to transform 
Indians into non-Indians, the constructive agencies that have helped Indians begin to 
prosper during the past generation are to be destroyed. The legal authority for tri- 
bal governments and business corporations is to be ended, Federal credits for Indian 
rehabilitation stopped, Federal responsibility for Indian health, welfare, and education 
cancelled, and Indian communities and individuals stripped of protection of their lands 
and property. 


The Federal break would be swift and complete. It would end the joint commitment of 
Indians and the nation, in treaties and statutes, to work out the future of the Indians 
in America in partnership. Without regard to state of readiness, it would leave Indians 
helpless before local discrimination and depredation. 


MARKED FOR ABANDONMENT -- THE POVERTY-STRICKEN AND ILLITERATE 


The selection of some of the most depressed or illiterate Indians in the country for 
immediate abandonment betrays the dubious nature of the whole scheme, 


"Termination" is proposed, for example, for ill-educated, helpless groups of 
Shoshones and Paiutes in Nevada and Utah, and for the small, depressed Kickapoo tribe 
in Kansas, all in need of more help, not less. It is proposed for the Seminoles of 
Florida, of whom 90 percent of the adults (451 of 501 over 18 years of age) are unable 
to read or write, and almost 40 percent of whose children of school age receive no 
schooling. 


Among the Turtle Mountain Chippewas of North Dakota, who would be similarly abandoned, 
the annual income per family in 1950 was $500. Clothing and housing are inadequate, and 
500 families -- about half those living on or near the reservation -~ need welfare 
assistance during part of each year. 
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Current termination legislation affects the following: 
* California All Indians of the State (S.2749, H.R.7322) 
* Florida Seminole (S.2747, H.R. 7321) 
* Kansas & Kickapoo, Potawatomi, Sac & Fox, Iowa (S.2743, H.R.7318) 
Nebraska 
* Montana Salish & Kootenai, Flathead Reservation (S.2750, H.R.7319) 
Nevada Shoshone (Ruby Valley, Battle Mt.), Paiute (Las Vegas, Lovelock, 
Reno-Sparks, Yerington), Washo (Carson City) (H.R.7552) 
New York Six Nations Iroquois and Seneca (S.2866, S.2867; H.R.7679, H.R.7680) 
* North Dakota Chippewa, Turtle Mt. Reservation (S.2748, H.R.7316) 
* Oregon Klamath (S.2745, H.R.7320); Confederated Tribes of Grand Ronde & 
Siletz Reservations (S.2746, H.R.7317) 
* Texas Alabama & Coushatta (S.2744, H.R.6382, H.R.6547) 
* Utah Paiute, Ute, Shoshone (Shivwits, Kanosh, Koosharem, Indian Peaks, 
Skull Valley, Washakie) (S.2670, H.R.7390) 
* Wisconsin Menomini (S. 2813, H.R.7315; also H.R.2828, an earlier version) 
*Hearings scheduled February 15, 1954 through March 10, 1954. 





"Termination" for Indians in such condition is all too aptly named. The reasoning 
seems to be that since the government has neglected them so grossly, complete abandon- 
ment will make little difference. In the rush to get rid of the Indians, any excuse, 
no matter how degrading, will serve. 


INDIAN PROTESTS ARE MOUNTING 


Tribes not touched by present termination bills are united against them with those 
affected, since the bills are only part of a larger program. Without Indian consent, 
the threat of having state law imposed upon them was hung over all tribes by the 
passage last August of Public Law 280. At the same time, despite Indian protests, a 
group in Congress pressed for a bill to achieve termination as quickly as possible for 
all tribes -- the so-called Competency Bill, H.R. 4985. (See Indian Affairs No. 7). 





In that same month, Congress passed House Con. Res. 108, putting the finger on most 
of the tribes listed in the box above (a few were added since) for immediate abandon- 
ment, and ordering the Interior Department to write appropriate legislation. Small 
wonder Indians all over the United States took alarm. 


Hastily-—drafted bills were handed to the Indians by the Indian Service in late 
September and early October, with instructions to reach decisions on them almost over- 
night. The tribes affected were urged to approve; Indian Service employees were re- 
quired to support the measures before the Indians. Opposition became intense. Of those 
slated for termination, protesting are the Seminoles, Kickapoos, Iowas, Flatheads, 
Iroquois, Turtle Mt. Chippewas, Alabama—Coushatta, and two Utah groups. Mission and Pit 
River Indians, among others in California, bitterly oppose the state-wide California 
termination bill. 


All over the country, Indians not immediately affected, fearful of the trend, are 
speaking out against the program. An Association survey indicates more than 80 tribes, 
about 250,000 Indians, opposed; the National Congress of American Indians, which 
sponsored the recent Indian mobilization in Washington, voted unanimous opposition 
at its November Convention in Phoenix. Fifty-two tribes were represented at the 
Convention. 








INDIAN COMMUNITY LIFE THREATENED 


The general plan of these bills -- they follow a single pattern except those for 
the Menominis, Iroquois, and Texas Indians -- is weighted against Indian community 
life and enterprise. 


It orders communities to make hasty decisions about their permanent future and to 
reorganize completely within a limited time. And if the Indian plans or acts don't 
win the Secretary of the Interior's approval, or if they can't move in the required 
rush, their property and tribal entity will be liquidated, regardless. 


The plan's supporters say the Indians are ready for full authority, but the bills 
withdraw some they now have. On such essentially home-rule matters as determination 
of tribal membership, appointment of guardians, or how to reincorporate or organize, 
decisive authority is transferred to the Secretary of the Interior. The Secretary 
is put in a position to make or break these communities, without recourse. 


The plan ends Federal services and puts Indians in the hands of the states, but 
makes no provision for an orderly transfer of services or protection against dis- 
crimination. These are real dangers: at this moment, for instance, Arizona and 
San Diego County, California, are vigorously battling court decisions requiring 
them to extend certain forms of relief to Indians on the same basis as other citizens. 
(The Association has entered briefs amicus curiae in both cases. ) 


Prior determination of attitudes of state governments has been shockingly casual. 
Views of Oregon had not been secured before bills were introduced. Montana officials 
refuse to commit themselves; Texas is unwilling to take over completely. Florida re- 
fuses any responsibility for state trusteeship. North Dakota opposes any change un- 
less the Federal Government foots the bills for an indefinite future period. 


All in all, enactment of the plan under these conditions would rob the Indians of 
basic rights and destroy their hope for a decent future. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The Interior Department has withheld explicit endorsement of the bills it drafted, 
and Commissioner of Indian Affairs Emmons' own yardstick for termination calls for a 
prompt rejection of most. 


"In my opinion,” Mr. Emmons told the Indian Rights Association in January, "this 
approach will be especially useful in connection with tribal groups where a majority 
of the members are actively seeking the removal of their property from Federal super- 
vision or where the group has reached such a level of competence in property 
management that there is clearly no further justification for a continuation of 
Federal trusteeship." 


There is some turning of the tide in Congress. After failing four times to get 
unanimous consent on the House Consent Calendar, the Competency Bill has been sent 
back to the Hotise Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. This momentary stemming 
of the attack undoubtedly resulted from the strong Indian protests. A bi-partisan 
effort to correct Public Law 280, by requiring Indian consent before state law can be 
extended over a reservation, is underway. Bills to this effect have been introduced by 
Senators Murray, Goldwater, and Case, and Congressmen Metcalf and Berry. 


Nonetheless, the prospect is ominous. Proponents of termination in its various 
aspects, in Congress and in the Interior Department, show no signs of weakening. This 
trend must be reversed to avert needless tragedy and Indian demoralization. 
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INDIAN RIGHTS TO VALUABLE RESOURCES CHALLENGED 


The rights of Indians to resources long in their possession are under fire in 
interstate struggles over water rights, and in Alaska. 


Use of Colorado River water is now an interstate issue before the Supreme Court. 
The "prior and superior" right of Indians of the river basin to that of any State was 
urged in a Department of Justice brief on November 2 and then quickly withdrawn on 
November 6 under pressures from the States. 


The previous month the Justice Department had dropped all plans to appeal a 1952 
Alaskan District Court decision invalidating rights of the Native Village of Hydaburg 
to the fishing grounds of their reservation. The ruling left unchallenged means that the 
Indians cannot prevent trespass by large fishing companies. 


A similar issue is fundamental in a bill before Congress (H.R.1921) "to settle 
possessory land claims in Alaska." (See Indian Affairs No. 7). The Association contends, 
in a statement given the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs in its January 
hearing, that the bill sets up a double standard for land claims -- giving preference to 
non-Native claims and a secondary status to Native claims. This is done by definitions 
asserting that claims of possessory rights (virtually all Native claims are of that type) 
are not "valid public land claims". 





As we write, further hearings on this Alaska bill have been postponed in response to 
a plea of the Alaska Native Brotherhood for time and an opportunity to testify. 


These struggles, at a time when the very right to be an Indian is challenged by 
Federal policy makers, call for redoubled efforts by Indians and their friends to keep 
the nation to an honorable course. The outlook is not promising as we write, but with 
continued support of Americans who believe in fair play, we are confident that justice 
for our first Americans can be won. 


Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc. 


To this News Letter we attach a Supplement, giving a few extracts from the 
flood of Indian expressions we have received. We call your attention to it 
especially, not only because they are moving and in some cases pathetic, 
but that you may know how the Indians themselves are thinking. 


OLIVER LA FARGE, Chairman, THE AMERICAN INDIAN FUND, 
Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc., 48 East 86 Street, New York 28, N.Y. 


Count me as a supporter of this effort to ensure that our country acts fairly in its 
dealings with the American Indians. 


I enclose my contribution of $ to the American Indian Fund. 





( ) Please enroll me as a member of the Association on American Indian Affairs. 
(Annual dues: Associate $100; Sustaining $50; Active $25; Contributing $10) 


Name 





Address 





(Contributions and dues are deductible for U.S. Income Tax purposes. ) 


The Association on American Indian Affairs meets the philanthropic 
standards of the National Information Bureau, Inc., New York City. 





